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YouB Royal Highness, 

MY LOHDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

In accordance with the terms of a deed establishing 
the Hunterian Oration, we celebrate to-day John 
Hunter's name and fame. Bom on the 14th of 
February in the year 1728 at Long Calderwood, a 
small estate his father farmed, some eight miles from 
Glasgow, he died on October 16th, 1793, in his sixty- 
fifth year, celebrated alike as a great surgeon, a pro- 
found biologist, and a man of genius. . 

It is fitting that this College, the heir to Hunter's 
great collection, should take care for his memory, and 
one way in which this is done, however inadequately, 
is by means of the Hunterian Oration, delivered in this 
Theatre in alternate years. Here, in view of this 
noble presentment of Hunter by the foremost painter 
of his time, the Orator is called upon to praise its 
foremost surgeon. Hunter was a bad sitter, and it 
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THE HUNTERIAN ORATION 

was almost by an accident that Reynolds obtsdned the 
opportunity to paint this, one of his finest portraits. 

In the background are indicated the bones of O'Brien 
the Giant, whom Hunter affectionately calls his '*tall 
man," a preparation showing the vessels of the heart 
suggestive of his work on Aneurism, and three volumes 
of his manuscript notes. 

As we look at the picture, painted in 1785, when 
Hunter was fifty-seven years old, we perceive him 
in deep reverie, in one of those waking dreams to 
which he refers in his lectures. He has paused from 
writing in order to think out some problem, and, as he 
often said, it was a delight to him to think. As we 
dwell upon the features we cannot doubt that a sudden 
inspiration has flashed upon and gradually pervaded 
his mind, some great scientific truth or generalisation 
which he has grasped and is pondering with intense 
satis&ction. 

Those eyes, full of the keenest intelligence, seem in 
eager quest of something far beyond the visible tokens 
of his work. We may imagine Hunter trying, per- 
ohance, to solve the hidden mystery of life, or seeking 
to pierce the veil which hides from us the great 
unSuiown beyond. 

Buckle calls Hunter a genius, whose only fault was 

an occasional obscurity in language and in thought. 
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THE HUNTERIAN ORATION 

appreciation of the academic learning there offered to 
him — I do not purpose to dwell. 

^^ John Hunter was the youngest child of a family of 
ten, and the spoiled son of his mother. As a boy his 
pleasure was to ramble in the quiet woodlands, observe 
the ways of the living things he found there, collect 
the eggs of birds and compare them together. " I 
wanted to know," he tells us, "all about the clouds, 
and the grasses, and why the leaves change colour in 
the autumn ; I watched the ants, bees, birds, tadpoles, 
and caddis- worms ; I pestered people with questions 
about what nobody knew or cared anything about" 

Hunter's scientific career dates from his arrival in 
London in 1748, where, when twenty years of age, he 
joined his brother William's school as an ill-educated 
youth, new to all the amenities of life, brusque in 
manner and negligent in appearance, yet with a keen 
sense of physical enjoyment As a pupil he showed a 
marvellous aptitude for anatomy, and soon became a 

Latin and Greek, and spoke afterwards rather contemptuously of the 
ancient learning. 

1 0ne might refer, in illustration of this, to what John Hunter 
remarked on one occasion of Jess^ Foot, his spiteful hiographer, who 
combines a very hostile criticism of everything Hunter said or did 
with acrid personal invective : '* Jes86 Foot accuses me of not know- 
ing the dead languages, but I could teach him that on the dead body 
which he never knew in any language, dead or living." ( 
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THE HUNTERIAN ORATION 

life became an extremely arduous one. He was able 
to do with little sleep, and from four or five in 
the morning until the breakfast hour he dissected, 
then he saw patients, visited the hospital, pursued his 
researches, worked at his note-books, and pondered 
the bearing of his observations till midnight. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society when thirty- 
nine, a year later became surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital, and in 1776 was appointed surgeon extra- 
ordinary to the King. 

In 1786 he was appointed Deputy Surgeon-General 
in the army, and thi-ee years later became Surgeon- 
Genenil. He also published his work on Venereal 
Diseases in 1786, and the following year received the 
Ci>pley Meilal from the Royal Society on account of 
miu\y valuaUe jxipersu His great work on the " Blood 
iu\ii lutluumatiou,'* however, still remained unfinished 
artt^r thirty yeai^ of labour bestowed upon it, and was 
only publisiheil al\er his death. 

' At titty years of age Hunter had reached the 
wuith of his surgical career, having done more to 
iiU|M\^vt^ the soieuee of surgery than all the other 
»i\ii>^H^u^ \vt' Kui\>|>e had done before him, and when 
INat ^\<^x ho k^vuuo the chief suigical authority in 
l«\v«u)\M\ ; \\\^ ojuuiiai Wi^ highly valued in all difficult 
\H*iHm, HU\I Ki* avHiuire^l a lucrative practioo. There 
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/ Abroad, the French Sdiool, then in the highest 
repute, reoeived with acclamation a translation of 
Hunter's works. M. Royer-CoUard wrote : " It is more 
than a book that has appeared, it is a scientific event, 
a disooveiy almost We may now contemplate at our 
leisure one of the greatest monuments which the 
genius of science has created in modem times, we may 
study and learn to know every part of this great work, 
almost as new for us now, af^r fiity years have passed, 
as it was on the day of its Hrth." 

Hunter was deficient in what we are pleased to call 
general culture, and doubtless he suffered in conse- 
quenca He read but little, and many of his discoveries 
had been anticipated by others, but when this was 
brought to his knowledge he abandoned any claim he 
might have advanced. It appeared to him of small 
consequenoe by whom a discovery was meule if only it 
proved the stepping-stone to a higher and more com- 
plete knowledge. He was no mere collector of &cts in 
order simply to augment their number. He thought 
too much attention could not be paid to facts so long as 
they helped to establish principles, but that too many 
fiMsts crowded the memory without advantage. He was 
not only a constant observer, but he veriBed his obser^ 
vations, and, indeed, no amount of trouble was too 
great for him to take. He knew well, however, that 
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happened in St. George's Hospital whilst he was 
demanding from somewhat hostile colleagues what he 
regarded as a just concession to his pupils. 

In the first instance Hunter's work was biological, 
his range including both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and the mineral kingdom as well, and to 
illustrate his investigations he became a collector. 
But he was chiefly and finally a surgeon, and to the 
development of surgery he brought all the knowledge 
and all the training which he had acquired in other 
branches of science. It is because of this that he 
was able to transform surgery from a barren account 
of isolated cases into a calling founded on anatomical, 
physiological, and pathological knowledge, not of man 
alone, but of the entire animal world. He carries us 
beyond mere handicraft and detail into the region of 
general principles and law. The surgery of the Middle 
Ages was a trade, Ambroise Par^ and Jean Louis 
Petit converted it into an art, John Hunter elevated it 
to the rank of a science. 

Hunter's life and work inspired his successors with 

the spirit of observation, investigation, and experiment. 

We see this exemplified in his great followers, Cline, 

Abernethy, Astley Cooper, Travers, Green, Brodie, 

Lawrence, and others since their time. They have 

been makers of English surgery, and each in turn has 
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THE HrXTESIAX OJIATION 

Just E OBntmr eaiJiBr, Haiw^, ias great prede- 
DBHBor, who egnalkid John HrmtBr in aHlitj aod 
ezofilDdd lum in logical espxHsitiaii, daalt irith the same 
Bubjeot in "tW SE^vGnxy-ixBi cdxajitiBr of liis tiieatase 
an DePBlqpmBiit. ISo impartant adranoe liad Iteen 
made in the interral, and one maj canopare one eBsay 
-vnlii the other, liBaTing in mind lihat Harvey was 
hireaij gtririkfm in yeais whsn he wrote the ^ CaEdxtm 
Lmatmn," -whDat HtLntar was but thirty-eigiit -wien be 
pecformed his experiments, although they were not 
given to the world for twenty yeazs afiber. Harrey 
thronghoirt his easay is tium^d % his Ikkoncal 
kBowkdge. He repeatedly quotes Aristotle, and ar- 
lirae at the eonchisian that the lieat of the Uood of 
aninmTf^ is neither £re nor derived from £re. Further 
than this he does not go, for to him iieat is a prinoig]ile 
inherent in the blood, and he loses hTmRelF in meta* 
phydical Bpeonlatian as to whether the blood is not the 
«Qu] or even the life rtaelf. 

Hujuter starts in a different manner. The lapse of a 

buudc^ jeam had made the thermometer iamiliar to 

soam of ^Kuenoe. Black's work, published in 1757, was 

psrobaU/ kncrvrn to Hunter when he began bis experi- 

xotiwAiStj whikt the treatises of Priestlev and Lnvoisiiir 

aaw tbe light before his essay was finally prepared for 

publication. Hunter had therefore a knowledge <if 
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ji r ii|Ha!!ijA rf jimUHE. . im£ -wiyijiMflh leaBX snti taS^ to he 
Iff iff irmlTTHtfi 7x* ^^BBHspa^ '^sbel iimit is m jirrnmpttl soizFoe 



sBgfiibsr ^xn^pnsBum. tiuu^iii aim xui Jwrmmrariann <sr 
^friw^'inri i;wD jof lAst fwyhgiHttmig mirrttHX JECC ^Si3& ^lime^ 
amfl iiig npTrrinn 'i&flygfiiH^ diMBk jggnwgflMSBlifag jjhmhuI 
.niK :ie Id like ^uttant mBTmng^ j£ anstaJtiDism. Ife 

j unntfifl Dllt 1^ -BWiHTnaBl HifimSlUS^ iia5^R)9Xl tS]£ s^ 

^^^Sttobwsi TaaufiB ^Piddi that jiriAie«P!R!ttnifliqpTn«iinm, 
lUuii&as, im 1B4£l, Jigain jsafiafi ttttmittati tt> ti^ifi» 

1iiuu(> ^Mifl ^ag^»&nmfint£ ^ hast of beeie Hnil'^Mti^, 
^ ^tttimn^ ifliksg:) and swuke, and tiietr tMi|^Mttt% 

411^ iitftffaut mBomaxm^ ^wbi^ endleeB. He tisiMitiiW^ 
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THE HUNTERIAN ORATION 

the parts beneath ; he died, and I think it probable I 
kiUed him." 

His practice was very adversely criticiaed and con- 
sidered bad. The comment his annotator makes is 
that ** surely nothing can be worse than to antidpate 
symptoms of compression by resorting to the trephina" 
Tet we know well that an indented inner table, even 
although it cause no symptoms at the time of injury, 
may give rise, as Hunter tells us, to severe cerebral dis* 
turbance in later life, and the surgeon who would not 
trephine in a case of ptmctured fracture of the skull, 
even in the absence of symptoms, would, I think, be 
held blameworthy. I doubt if our modem surgery, 
despite its knowledge of cerebral localisation, can pro- 
ceed much further than Hunter was prepared to go. 



Aneueism. 

** Aneurism,'' Hunter says, '' is a disease that must 
always kill if not attended to," and, had he done 
nothing else, his operation for the cure of popliteal 
aneurism would have been in itself a great 
achievement. He performed the operation five times, 
and, considering the circumstances, with marked 
success. He urges his views modestly, and what he 
writes affords insight into his character. For he tells 
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Nevertheless, he felt uncertain whether the same 
result would occur in man, and in December 1785 he 
carefully explained the alternatives to his first patient, 
a coachman, who was suffering from popliteal aneurism 
in St. George's Hospital. He told him of the usually 
fatal method of incision and evacuation of the sac, the 
better chance of life by amputation but with loss of 
limb, and, guided by his experience of the return of the 
circulation in the antler of the buck, he said he would 
try to save both his life and limb. The patient con- 
sented, the operation was performed, and six weeks 
afterwards he left the hospital cured of the aneurism, 
although he died fifteen months afterwards of another 
malady. Thus came about a total change in the 
treatment of aneurism, for, although Hunter had no 
opportunity of tying any artery but the femoral, he 
pointed out that his method was equally applicable to 
other vessels, a suggestion speedily realised by two of 
his pupils, Abemethy and Astley Cooper. Hunter was 
also aware that pressure upon the artery above the 
aneurism might effect a cure, and he indicated the 
flexion method of treatment, as well as the spontaneous 
cure of the disease, when he says, ^Hhe sac by its 
increase often presses on the sound part of the artery, 
and becomes the cause of its obliteration, as I have 
seen more than once." 
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is thus described : " The surface of the prepuce or the 
angle between the prepuce and the glans is in some 
cases excoriated and afterwards ulcerated. In other 
cases a small pimple or abscess appears on the glans 
which forms an ulcer. A thickening of the part comes 
on which at first is very circumscribed, not diflRising 
itself gradually and imperceptibly into the surroimding 
parts, but terminating rather abruptly. Its base is 
hard and its edges a little prominent." A description 
which leaves little to be desired in the way of precision 
and accuracy. 

Hunter's observations in regard to gonorrhoea are 
clear-sighted and discriminating. He noticed that in 
the earlier stages of the malady the inflammation is 
restricted to the anterior portion of the urethra, and 
that epididymitis is a late symptom. He observed 
that in gonorrhoea the vas may become obliterated, 
which he says will have no bad consequences if only 
one testicle be affected, as the other wi]l suffice for all 
purposes. He thus anticipates the observations of 
Gosselin and Curling on Aspermia from this cause.* 

* In the Archives Oht^ales de MidSome 1847 and 1853, Oosselin 
contributed several papers on *' Obliteration des voies Spermatiques." 
In these he points out that the spermatic duct may become 
obliterated as the result of gonorrhoeal epididymitis, that the 
obstruction may take place in the vas, the head of the epididymis, 
or in the seminiferous tubules. He states, erroneously however, 
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bv an oriLnarr-fiLEed boogie, and afterwards make use 
of a smaller one; Dilatation can be effected by the 
bougie, but it is seldom more than a temporary cure. 
There is alvrays remaining the original tendency to 
contraction, and this recurs sooner or later. 

His description of the use of bougies is full of 
practical interest ; he mentions a new form as one of 
the greatest improvements in surgery, and can scarcely 
persuade himself that in using it he is treating the 
same disease. He says, *' When I was attending the 
first hospitals in this city in the year 1750, the common 
bougies were either a piece of lead or a small wax 
candle, and although the present bougie was then 
known, yet due preference was not given to it nor its 
particular merit understood. A piece of the end of the 
leaden bougie sometimes broke off in the bladder and 
quicksilver was injected to dissolve it" There is in the 
Museum a series of bougies which belonged originally 
to John Abemethy.* They aro doubtless quite similar 
and probably copies of those to which Hunter alludes. 

His descriptions of the complications dependent on 
the presence of stricture are accurate and detailed. 
Extravasation of urine, perineal fistula, fisdse passage, 
abscess in Cowpers glands, in the prostate, and peri- 
urethral abscess are fully described and dealt witL 

* The Orator preseuted specimeas of Hunter's form of boogie. 
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position^ and the eflFects of that disposition, and not the 
mere destruction of the cancerous parts." And to-day 
we can only, alas I endorse what Hunter said. 

In that branch of surgery where we boast of our 
greatest and most recent advances, Hunter's originality 
is seen in the new paths of practice he indicated. He 
advises opening and washing out the abdomen in sup- 
pumtive peritonitis, and points out how often adhesions 
form which prevent the otherwise fatal results of a 
perforated bowel. He writes that " tapping is but a 
palliative in ovarian dropsy. The tumour generally 
renders life disagreeable for a year or two, and then 
kills in the end. There is no reason why women should 
not bear spaying as well as other animals. It would 
be simply opening the cavity of the abdomen, which we 
often do without inconvenience." Nevertheless the 
establishment of ovariotomy as a successful surgical 
operation was postponed until the present generation. 

Did time permit, or the occasion demand it, I 
might quote other examples of the wonderful fore- 
kgpwledge of Hunter. From the high standpoint 
of his own learning he was able to grasp what was 
previously unknown, and to utilise his discoveries for 
the common good both of science and of mankind. 
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Gunshot Wounds. 

John Hunter attached the greatest value to the expe- 
rience he had gained while serving with the army. But 
little of real importance had been previously written on 
military surgery, and the practice pursued had hardly 
been reduced to the common rules of surgery. We know, 
too, from the records of the time what imperfect education 
and training were accepted from those seeking admission 
to the public service, and that it was almost unnecessary 
for a man to be a surgeon to practise in the army.* 

Hunter writes : " A gunshot wound is often not 
understood at first. It may be impossible to tell 

* Smollett entered the oavy in 1789, when he obtained the post 

of surgeon on a Eling's ship. In " Koderick Random," which was 

published in 1748, he described the life and character of the naval 

surgeon of that time, and the life so described was a terrible one. 

Just one hundred years later, 1848, Huxley entered H.M.'s navy. 

He was assistant-surgeon to H.M.S. BatUesnake during her cruises off 

the northern and eastern coasts of Australia, and the observations 

he then made formed material for his well-known work on " Oceanic 

Hydrozoa." John MacGillivray was naturalist to the expedition, 

Huxley being what would have been formerly called a surgeon's mate. 

The difference between Huxley and Smollett sufficiently emphasises 

the different condition of the public service at the present time and 

what obtained a hundred years ago, when " the captain of the ship," 

Smollett tells us, " was too much of a gentleman to know a surgeon's 

mate even by sight." 
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simply as wounds, for no wound, however small, should 
be enlarged unless something necessary is to be done 
which cannot be executed unless the wound be enlarged. 
This is common surgery and ought to be military 
surgery." 

Here his rare intelligence ran counter to generally 
received opinions and to the practice strongly incul- 
cated by his illustrious predecessors, Ambroise Pard, 
Richard Wiseman, and Baron Percy. 

" It would be absurd, however," he continued, " for 
any one to suppose that there is never occasion to dilate 
gunshot wounds at all, but it is certain that there are 
very few in which it is necessary." 

He tells us how seldom a wound need be dilated on 
account of the bullet itself ; " balls, when obliged to be 
left, seldom do any harm when they are not in a vital 
part, and have been known to lie in the body for years, 
and yet the person has found no inconvenience." 

There can be little doubt of the soundness of 
this doctrine, and it is certain that in many in- 
stances much greater injury has been inflicted in the 
unavailing search after the bullet, or even in its 
extraction, than the wound of itself could cause. Yet 
how persistently this superstition, I would call it, 
lingers in the public mind ! The first anxiety of a man 
who has been shot, soldier and civilian alike, is that the 
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patient without reaction, pain, inflammation, or anj 
sort of complication. 

"Little notice," he tells us, "has been taken of 
wounds in the chest and limgs, because it was assumed 
nothing could be done for theuL" " Yet I have seen," 
he says, " several cases of gunshot injury where the 
patient got well after being shot quite through the 
lungs." And our recent military experience proves 
how right Hunter was, since many persons whose lungs 
have been traversed by modem projectiles not only 
recover, but seem scarcely to suffer inconvenience from 
the injury either at the time or afterwards. 

Hunter differs, however, not only from those who 
preceded him, but from modem practice and opinion, in 
his advocacy of secondary in preference to primary ampu- 
tation. He considers immediate amputation improper, 
as the surgeon cannot, under the circumstances, master 
the case adequately, and few amputations on the field of 
battle do well, " the only argument in their favour being 
that the woundeil man is moved with greater ease 
wiUiout a limb than with a shattered one"; but I 
think it is now univensallv admitted that cases which 
demiiud amputation sliould be operated upon at the 
earliest )^>ori\xl« eitlxor it\ tlie first dnessing-station or the 
field hospitiU* aiul tliat a delay of twenty-four hours or 
longer very seriously inox>e«i$e6 the risks. 
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be far more frequent than before. Injuries to the 
long bones by hard-mantled bullets produce, at ranges 
of over 2000 yards, timnelling without any great 
fragmentation, while, as the range decreases, the extent 
of the fissuring, the number of the fragments, and 
the distance to which the latter are driven steadily 
increase, until at ranges under 300 yards the extensive 
damage and destruction on the exit side of the limb 
have all the appearance of being produced by a small- 
arm shell or explosive bullet. 

Gunshot fittctures of the shaft and of the articular 
ends of the long bones were considered to demand imme- 
diate amputation in Hunter s day, a rule which permitted 
but few exceptions for military surgeons of former times. 
In modem surgery the rule, if any, tends the other 
way, and only in exceptional cases — those in which 
the injury is not confined to the bone and unimportant 
soft parts, but in which the main vessels and nerves 
are also implicated — are more radical procedures to be 
recommended. In consequence of the suppuration 
which formerly always occurred in these cases, the 
comminuted and displaced pieces of bone, acting as 
foreign bodies, had to be thrown off by nature's efforts, 
and consolidation of a fracture was oft;en long delayed 
or did not take place at all, while cases treated con- 
servatively very fi^uently died of surgical infective 
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diseases. In recent campaigns gunshot fractures of the 
long bones, even when greatly comminuted, and pene- 
trating injuries of joints, have been treated by conser- 
vative methods with success, except in cases where the 
blood and nerve supplies of the limb below are cut 
off by laceration of the main trunks. Amputation is 
only resorted to when no other resource remains to the 
surgeon, and, occasionally, perhaps, when military exi- 
gencies necessitate the immediate transference of the 
wounded to the base of operations, circumstances which 
render conservative treatment, at all events for injuries 
of the lower limb, either impossible, or, at least, more 
dangerous than operation. No doubt some small per- 
centage of cases of gunshot injury of long bones and of 
large joints did formerly recover without amputation ; 
but it has only been since Listerian methods of treat- 
ment have been perfected that conservative treatment in 
time of war, on a large scale, and as a rule, has become 
possible to the military surgeon. 

/ Hunter was the great military surgeon of his time, 
as may be seen both by his teaching and in his writings, 
and our opinion of his greatness must be enhanced when 
we remember the scanty means at his disposal for bring- 
ng his surgery to a successful issue. 
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demands, and in one letter out oi many similar ones, 
and what an illustration of his zeal in the acquisition 
of knowledge ! 

The Hunterian collection of comparative anatomy 
cannot fail to excite surprise and admiration. We find 
in it a display of the various structures by which the 
physiological processes in plants and animals are carried 
on, commencing with the lowest forms and ending with 
man himself. The anatomical preparations are arranged 
according to the subjects they are designed to illustrate, 
and there are besides preparations of healthy and 
diseased conditions in plants, a series of skulls, 
skeletons of almost every known form of animal, many 
examples of deviations from nonnal types (which 
Hunter showed to be nothing essentially apart from 
natural development, but aberrations due to excess or 
defect, or by reason of arrest in the ordinary process of 
growth), and ;vlso a considerable number of Fossils. 
Hunters collection numbered nearly 14,000 specimens 
with ten volumes of manuscript description and notes, 
beside other catalovrues and numerous drawin^js. He 
dissectoil more than oOO diflerent species of animals, 
many of them more than once, and has left records 
of 315 dissect ions, AVhat man ever accomplished 
Bueh a pnxligy of lalxnir, or ever before illustrated his 
inquiries on so gigtiut ic a senile ? He proves that 
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during the development of the higher organisms the 
parts usually undergo progressive changes from simple 
to more complicated structure, and that the transi- 
tional form can often be recognised as a permanent 
condition met with in some, so called, inferior form 
of life. The wide-reaching effect of these principles 
of Hunter finds its further development in the works 
of Darwin and other philosophers who have followed 
in his footsteps but have not departed from his 
methods. / 

Since Hunter's time the number of preparations has 
increased to almost 50,000 specimens. His threescore 
of skulls have now grown to nearly four thousand, 
illustrating many difficult problems in ethnology. The 
pathological collection is five times as numerous, and 
in all the departments there has been a continuous 
increase. 

Hunter's legacy to the world of wisdom and know- 
ledge was great, but the example furnished to us by 
his indomitable industry and clear recognition of the 
importance of an extensive knowledge of nature in 
order to rightly interpret its problems is even of greater 
value. Our College has proved the wise custodian of 
this great Institution, and many of its most illustrious 
sons have devotedly worked towards its completion 
and perfection. Nowhere in the world exists its like. 
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It is one of our national glories, and it is a gloiy for 
our profession.* 

Conclusion. 

/ Hunter was a profound philosopher, a great naturalist 
(using the term in its widest sense), a pre-eminent 
collector, and the foremost surgeon of his time. It 
was to make surgery more perfect that all his work 

^ From Mr. Stewart, the Conservator, I learn that the number 
of Hunterian specimens now in the museum is 11,824, and the 
additions since made amount to 37,802, or 49,126 in all. The 
numbers in the different groups are : 

Hantorian. Addition!. ToUL 

Physiology : plants and ani- 
mals, arranged according to 
function .... 8,751 8,186 6,987 

Human osteology : skulls, 
skeletons .... 106 6,582 6,688 

Oomparative osteology . . 8,802 18,560 17,862 

Plants : invertebrata, external 

forms 1,129 2,468 8,597 

Pathology: human and com- 
parative .... 2,092 

CalcuU 441 

Instruments .... 8 

Human normal anatomy 



8,207 


10,299 


2,675 


8,016 


916 


919 


808 


808 



Totals . . 11,824 87,802 49,126 

There were but 2 Hunterian articulated skeletons, 44 skulls, and 
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atteDtion, the greatness of his achidvementSi and the 
far-reaching mfluence of ao many of his inquiries. His 
spirit survives in the energy of others who follow in 
his footsteps, and serves to stimulate every student of 
natural science. ' He possessed that high form of 
intelligence which can convert abstract sdentific trul^ 
to practical uses ; hence it is that, finding surgery 
scarcely more than a mechanical art, he transformed it 
into a scientific calling, based upon principles which rest 
on the solid foundations of biological knowledge and 
collateral science. His supreme endeavour was to 
study life in all its many-sided manifestations. This 
is the noblest form of study, and the most inexhaus- 
tible, for the problem of life will remain a mystery 
transcending the power of human investigation or 
human imagination. | 

Billroth regarded Hunter as one of the greatest men 
the English nation faas produced, and that his work 
on Infiammation and Gunshot Wounds is Uie oomer- 
stone of modem English and German sui^ry. " From 
Hunter's time to the present day," he says, " Eoglish 
surgery has had about it something noble, and nowhere, 
either in ancient or modem times, can the pattern be 
found of a grander scientific career." 

Masters of our craft at epochs in surreal history 
have &om time to time declared their art to be 
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Holmes, both poet and physician, has ezpreaaed it» ** The 
fierce extremity of suffering has been steeped in the 
waters of forgetfulness, and tlie deepest furrow in 
the knotted brow of agony has been smoothed £}r 
ever."* 

Ansestheaia has, beeides, rendered surgical proce- 
dures capable of a realisation which we could nev^ 
previously have supposed possible. It has perroitted 
many new departures in sm^ry, made many opera- 
tiona feasible which had before been condenmed, and 
has proved a help of extreme value in the diagnosis 
of disease. 

Furthermore, one of the scientific descendants of 
Hunter, deeply imbued with his spirit, transcendently 
patient and painstaking in detul as was his master, as 

* " In this very boar, while I am Bpeftking, bow maof bnmui 
creatorea are cheated of pangs whieh aeemed inevitable aa the 
common doom of mortality, and lulled b; the strange tna^po of 
the enchanted goblet, held for a moment to tb^ lipe, into a npoae 
which hajB something of ecstasy in its dreanuDg sliunbereT The 
knife is searching for disease, the pnlleys an dragging bai^ dis- 
located limbs, nature herself is working out the primal cane which 
doomed the tenderest of her creatures to the sharpest of trials, bat 
the fierce extremity of suffering has been steeped in the waters of 
forgetfulness, and the deepest fnrrow in the knotted brow of agony 
has been smoothed for ever." — Intnduetory Leeturt, (y OUvar 
WmtdtU Hctmu, Mivtttd in M« MatmdUttOU Jlediaai CoUegt^ 
JfommUr 8, 1S47. 
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admiration by their eloquence and the beauty of 
the language in which they have expressed their 
thoughts. I do not expect to equal these, yet I 
would hope that my story, although a 'Hwice* 
told tale/' has aroused in you some measure of 
sympathetic response. /The study of Hunter's works 
is in itself a liberal education, and all who love 
their profession, and have its well-being at hearty 
will do well to study them. They show his almost 
superhuman energy, the versatility of his genius, his 
extraordinary powers of observation, and beyond all 
these the absolute mastery of his will over bodily 
suffering. Of all the great minds which have illu- 
minated the scientific world and guided its destinies, 
John Hunter's is the one which first directed suxgery 
into the pathways of science, and dying left to surgeons 
a&t„«inth.mea>oryofhi8p»t, 

He is the one great man without whose aid it is 
impossible to imagine surgery all that it now is; we 
cannot take his influence away and yet retain all that 
we now possess. Our science might have spared some 
other workers, but it could not have become the science 
we know without John Htmter. 

This great surgeon, one of the greatest men who 
ever practised surgery, has now long gone to his rest. 
Cut ofi* in the midst of his glory he died in harness. 
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Tet| though he be gone, we may well apply to John 
Hunter what has been said of a very great statesmaii 
lately passed away : *^ The nation lives that has pro- 
duced him, may yet produce others like him, and in 
the meantime it is rich in his memory, rich in his 
life, and rich above all in his animating and inspiring 
example." 

Obituaby NoncBS. 

According to the terms of the deed already men- 
tioned, which establishes the Hunterian Oration, it is 
part of my duty to add some appreciative words in 
memory of those colleagues whose labours have contri- 
buted to the improvement or extension of Chirurgical 
Science, and who have died since my predecessor spoke 
in this place* 

Oliver Pemberton. 

The first of these is Mr, Oliver Pemberton, Surgeon 
to the Queen's Hospital in Birmingham, Bradshaw 
Lecturer in 1894, and Member of the Council, who died 
on the 7th of March 1897, at the age of seventy-one. 
His strongly marked individuality and wise judgments, 
given always in a kindly and considerate manner, have 
been much missed. 
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He was educated at King Edward's School in Bir^ 
minghaiQ. SubeequeoUy be entered St Bartholomerv'a 
Hospital and formed fast friendships with many of tiie 
distiDguished men belonging to that great inBtatution. 
It was altogether delightful to listen to the affectionate 
banter which passed betwerai him and his intimate 
fiiend and fellow-student, Sir William Savory. 

Pemberton made valuable contributions to Borgical 
literature, was a man of culture, an able clinical teacher, 
possessed of clear common sense, an acute judgment, 
and admirable temper. He spoke ill of ho man, and 
certainly none could speak ill of him. 

James Blake Bailey. 

Much too early, and to the great loss of this Colle^, 
Mr. Bailey, its librarian, died April 14, 1897, at the 
age of forty-eight. 

Although not a medical man, he possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with medical literature, both English and 
foreign, and a wise critical and Hteraiy discernment. 
He bad a knowledge of the contents of our great 
library at his finger-ends, and took a keen and active 
interest in collecting everything bearing on the life and 
work of Hunter. Every one who fi^uents our library 
must gratefully remember Mr. Bailey's helpfubiees, his 
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and painstaking, as is especially manifest in two of his 
surgical essays, " Tumours of the Orbit " and " Rup- 
ture of the Urinary Bladder." He entered the Council 
as a reformer, and had a strong wish to make radical 
changes in the constitution of the CoU^e. He stated 
his views in debate with courage and discretion also, 
and although few endorsed his opinions, it was apparent 
they were the result of conviction, and urged from a 
sense of public duty. 

Edward Lund. 

Mr. Limd, who died on February 4, 1898, was a 
provincial surgeon of the best type, and a man whose 
presence at our Council meetings was always welcome. 
He was an Examiner for many years, and a Hunterian 
Professor. 

As Surgeon to the Manchester Boyal Infirmary, in 
succession to men like Thomas, Turner, and Southam, 
he worthily maintained the reputation of the Medical 
School He was largely instrumental in uniting it to 
Owens College, whence has eventually arisen the 
Victoria University. Mr. Lund published many con- 
tributions on surgical subjects, one especially good on 
** Internal Urethrotomy." He had great gifts as a 
teacher, was resourceful and ingenious as a surgeon, 
and thorough in everything he did. 
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Henry Lee. 

Mr. Lee, once a Member of the Council, Hunterian 
Lecturer, and Surgeon to St George's Hospital, died 
the 11th June 1898, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. He early devoted his attention to pathology, 
especially to that of the veins. Afterwards he attached 
himself to the study of syphilis, and did much for its 
better treatment, and in this branch of knowledge he 
was an unquestioned authority. He was a good 
practical surgeon, an able clinical teacher, and most 
genial in his intercourse with men. 
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